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THE CATHOLIC LAITY AND THE REPUBLIC. 

BY A CATHOLIC LAYMAN. 



I. 

Aftee the explicit and authoritative presentation, by Cardinal 
Gibbons, of the Catholic side of the controversy raised by the 
action of the Protestant synods which impeached the loyalty of 
American Catholics, it might seem that the last word has been 
said on our behalf. The ministers, however, made their appeal 
to " the great mass of our Eoman Catholic fellow citizens, whose 
intelligent loyalty we do not desire to question, to assert their 
rights to think in harmony with the governmental idea of their 
own country instead of the un-American ideas of the old coun- 
tries." In view of this exhortation, it will not be, perhaps, con- 
sidered out of place that some voice from the Catholic laity be 
permitted a word on the subject. Besides, there is one significant 
feature of Papal teaching which will profitably bear a little more 
comment than has been given to it by either party. 

The present writer has the saving sense sufficiently developed 
to warn him against emulating the historic " Three Tailors of 
Tooley Street," who opened their memorial with, " We, the people 
of Great Britain": he does not profess to be the spokesman of 
the American Catholic laity. He does claim, however, to be a 
fair type of the genus. Born and bred in the Catholic Church, 
to which he unalterably belongs, occupying, during a period long 
enough to turn black locks to gray, a responsible position in the 
service of the United States which has brought him, publicly 
and privately, into close contact with prominent Catholic laymen 
of every State in the Union, he may, without" presumption, offer 
his views as fairly representative. He can add that, on the pres- 
ent question, he has taken more pains than most busy laymen to 
become acquainted with the subject. 
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We must, in the first place, acknowledge the handsome compli- 
ment paid by the Protestant synods to our " intelligent loyalty " ; 
though one is puzzled to reconcile the adjective with the accom- 
panying imputation that we do not know the teachings of our 
own Church as well as these gentlemen do. How unflattering is 
this estimate of our information appears when we find that their 
knowledge of Catholic doctrine is far below that which gen- 
erally prevails, nowadays, among educated non-Catholics who 
discuss our beliefs in print. Now what are the grounds upon 
which they who impugn our loyalty rest their charge that, until 
tne Eoman Church frankly changes her doctrine, the admission 
of Catholics to high offices in the State is a menace to American 
liberties? The grounds are that the union of Church and State 
is a Catholic principle; that history shows that Rome has ap- 
proved of religious persecution ; and that the doctrine of " Papal 
infallibility would seem to preclude the idea of retraction of dog- 
ma or decree " ; that Catholics are bound to obey the Pope in 
all things; and, as a make-weight, we are told that the Pope 
maintains his claims to the temporal power against the Kingdom 
of Italy, and desires to be recognized as a great power among 
the nations. 

In the above statement there is just enough truth to account for 
the distrust and suspicion entertained by our Protestant friends; 
and enough error to render inexcusable the conduct of any edu- 
cated man who would advance these statements as a reason for 
sximmoning up the spirit of religious discord from the oblivion in 
which American good sense and love of liberty have buried it. 
That the Pope does teach the ideal of human society to be the 
union of Church and State no Catholic may deny. It was the 
only conceivable idea in the Middle Ages; it has been proclaimed 
by Pius IX, reiterated by Leo XIII and rejuvenated by Pius X 
in his recent address to the French episcopate. This, certainly, 
is not a doctrine that falls sweetly upon the ears of American 
Catholics. How they regard it may be gathered from the silence 
in which it is passed over by all ranks of our clergy, a silence 
which is due not to astute calculation, but to strong attachment 
to American conditions and principles. True also it is that Rome 
clings to the vanished temporal power; but what that fact has 
to do with the loyalty of American Catholics is by no means 
obvious, and the Protestant synods have not elucidated the con- 
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nection. Koine does crave to obtain political recognition from 
the great nations; she would be ready to pay a high price for 
it; I shall go further and say that I believe Rome has been often 
ready to pay much too high a price for' it. Eoman bureaucrats, 
administrators and diplomats have more than once induced the 
Holy See to buy the support or favor of secular statesmen at a 
rate incompatible with the best interests of the Church and the 
eternal principles of justice. The assertion that Eome has per- 
secuted for heresy, as every Protestant Church, the Quakers ex- 
cepted, has done, cannot, I believe, be truthfully denied. The 
plea by which some writers seek to exculpate her — that heretics 
were never killed for purely religious error, but only for tenets 
that, besides being heretical, were also subversive of the social 
order — does not hold good universally. The easy " Tu quoque " 
argument against Protestants, that they persecuted as relentlessly 
as ever did any Catholic Power, I shall not urge upon our pres- 
ent accusers. They can evade it, as far as the present controversy 
is concerned, by taking the position assumed by one of them who 
retorted to a Catholic clergyman : " In pointing to the State 
Churches of Europe, you are only calling attention to the broken 
shackles which we have thrown off." 

If all these admissions are to be made on our side, where, then, 
is the leaven of error in the charges urged against us? Where 
do the grounds of the indictment against twelve or thirteen 
millions of Americans fail? In the first place, our accusers have 
fallen into a blunder, unpardonable in anybody who would under- 
take publicly to discuss Catholic doctrines. They say that the 
doctrine of Papal Infallibility would seem to preclude the idea 
of retraction in dogma or decree. The looseness of their phrase- 
ology convicts them of incompetence. A dogma is a doctrine 
which the Catholic Church presents to her members as being con- 
tained in Revelation. The claim of infallibility means that the 
Pope, and the Pope alone, and he only when speaking under 
certain rarely fulfilled conditions which guarantee that the su- 
preme prerogative of the Church is engaged and is responsible 
for the teaching, cannot err. Outside the limited orbit of such 
teaching there is a whole encyclopaedia of doctrines and discipline 
which may, and in many instances have, become the subject of 
" decrees " that are unprotected by the prerogative of infallibility, 
and are, therefore, revocable and changeable. And precisely in this 
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latter class are to be found the most famous Papal utterances 
regarding the relations between the Church and State. Doctrines 
on this point that once were propounded by Popes have been tacit- 
ly revoked in a subsequent day. and the same thing may happen 
again. An example apposite to the present discussion is to be 
found by comparing the famous Bull of Boniface VIII, " Unam 
Sanctam," with the Encyclical of Leo XIII on the Constitution of 
States. The Protestant synods do not seem to be familiar with 
these documents. The mediaeval Pontiff declared, on the strength 
of a Scriptural text which to the lay eye seems a ridiculous- 
ly inadequate base for the tremendous claim raised upon it, 
that both the spiritual and the material sword, meaning both 
the supreme spiritual and the supreme civil authority, are vested 
in the Church; the latter sword "to be used by the hands of 
kings and soldiers, but under and subject to the spiritual au- 
thority " ; that the man who claims that the civil authority is not 
in the power of Peter does not understand the words of the 
Saviour. Here, then, is the doctrine that the State derives its 
authority from the Church. Now let us turn to Leo XIII, who 
speaks after the rise of the modern spirit of liberty and democracy 
has assisted the churchman to understand more clearly than did 
the mediaeval theologian the true character of the Church. He 
distinctly declares that the State derives its authority directly 
from God, not from Peter's successor; that the State, or civil 
power, is set over human things, while the Church is set over 
divine things; that each power in its own realm is supreme and 
independent. This signal instance of radical change in Papal 
teaching disposes of the chief whereas advanced by our opponents. 
Their second essential position, that good Catholics are bound 
slavishly to obey the Pope in all his commands, has been attended 
to by the Cardinal; so we need not go over that ground again. 
Any one who desires honestly to learn what is really Catholic 
doctrine on the sovereignty of conscience, so grossly travestied by 
the Protestant synods, may consult Newman's famous "Letter 
to the Duke of Norfolk," published in the course of the con- 
troversy raised by Gladstone's " Vaticanism " pamphlet. 

II. 

If the sole purpose of this paper were merely to expose the 
unsoundness of the platform on which the Protestant ministers 
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planted the guns intended by them to throw into the arena of 
American public life an explosive shell charged with sectarian 
strife the writer might close here; and it would scarcely have been 
worth while to solicit the attention of the reader. But his pur- 
pose is candidly to thresh out the whole question. We are familiar 
in this country with the cleverly drawn Congressional bill or 
franchise grant which contains one little clause, more pregnant 
than all the rest, running counter to the tenor of the other parts 
which have been introduced merely to allay suspicion or disarm 
opposition. In like fashion, one provision of the amended Papal 
doctrine is of a character to justify non - Catholics in asking 
whether, notwithstanding the admission that the State is su- 
preme and independent, the Pope does not still reserve to him- 
self the right to interfere actively in the relations of Catholics 
with the national government. And if this question must be 
answered in the affirmative, it is incumbent on us to convince our 
fellow citizens that there exists a force which may be counted 
on to successfully oppose any pernicious action of this sort. His 
Eminence has strongly insisted that we may subscribe to the 
fundamental article of English Protestantism that "the Pope 
of Kome hath no jurisdiction in this realm," but he is careful 
to add the very significant qualification, " If it be understood of 
the realm of purely temporal affairs." But between the purely 
spiritual and the purely temporal realm there is "the twilight 
zone," where both Church and State put forth claims; and the 
Cardinal frankly acknowledges that a conflict here is within the 
range of possibility. Then he hastily drops the subject, with 
the observation that the American concept of government puts 
this hypothesis outside the range of possibility. I share his con- 
viction that the American Government will never take any meas- 
ures that would infringe our religious liberty. The possibility 
of danger lies elsewhere. The Pope holds that, in those affairs 
which are the common concern of both powers, the State is bound 
to yield to the Church, and that in case of dispute he, the Vicar 
of Christ, is the court of final resort to determine the right. Now, 
to this claim join another co-ordinate doctrine, i. e., that, as the 
supreme teacher of morals he possesses the right to decide what 
line of conduct duty imposes upon Catholics in any given cir- 
cumstances. A moment's reflection will show that these two prin- 
ciples in combination may be stretched so as to cover almost the 
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entire civic life of a Catholic. The "twilight zone" embraces, 
among other things, ecclesiastical property, endowments for 
charity, wills containing bequests for religious purposes, mar- 
riage, the legitimacy of children, provision for the religious needs 
of the army and navy; and, students of history need not be re- 
minded, the question of the exemption of the clergy from the civil 
jurisdiction. There are few political questions outside purely 
economical affairs that do not involve a moral issue. Any war 
in the eyes of the Pope touches upon spiritual things if the suc- 
cess of either belligerent, in his judgment, will, anywhere on the 
globe, entail injury or gain to the world-wide Church. In fact, 
when the enormous sweep of these two claims is fully surveyed, 
the concession that all purely temporal affairs are outside Papal 
jurisdiction seems to be merely nominal, as far as the Catholic 
conscience is concerned. If, at any political crisis in any country, 
Eome should believe it to be her interest to exercise spiritual 
pressure on the Catholic body, expert canonists and theologians 
would promptly bring forth an imposing array of arguments and 
precedents to prove that the occasion required the Holy Father, in 
the exercise of his office as Supreme Pastor, to explain to his 
faithful children their duty. 

It may be said, it is said, that the wisdom and virtue of the 
Eoman Pontiff, along with the Divine guidance which the Church 
enjoys, will always prevent him from overstepping in crises of 
this kind the rightful bounds of his authority. But, as Lincoln 
said, we cannot escape history. And history warns us that, out- 
side the comparatively narrow field in which, Catholics firmly 
believe, the infallibility of the Church is guaranteed by the in- 
defectible Promise, we have no assurance that Eome, in her ex- 
ecutive and administrative agencies, may not make serious mis- 
takes, or advance claims that justice and the eternal principles 
of which the Church is the guardian do not ratify. The Provi- 
dential protection which safeguards the Church appears nowhere 
more conspicuously than in the signal manner in which it has 
turned to her ultimate advantage the errors and the frailties of 
the human agents who, at various periods, have managed her 
affairs. We have already noticed an instance where Eome ex- 
ceeded her rights, according to Eome's own subsequent tacit ac- 
knowledgment. Theoretically, at least, we have no assurance that 
the future shall not resemble the past. The probabilities that 
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similar trespasses may occur in the future are enormously re- 
duced, but as they are not entirely negligible, non-Catholics of a 
certain type will continue to harp upon them and periodically 
raise the alarm of Vaticanism to our prejudice. What gives 
vitality and color to suspicion is that Eoman officials of the 
ecclesiastico-political kind, who are diplomats or bureaucrats first 
and ministers of the Gospel second, show themselves too closely 
wedded to the ideas of monarchism, absolutism and the union 
of Church and State. They still dream of political recognition 
for the Church from the great Powers. They are still influenced 
by the ideals of the seventeenth century, when the sovereign in 
Catholic countries was absolute and the people counted scarcely at 
all. They are slow to see that the age of privilege is past and 
that the Church must henceforth trust to her own spiritual 
powers, with which, unaided by worldly powers, she once con- 
quered the civilized world. The slightest advance made by a 
monarch or statesman, be he Catholic or Protestant, throws them 
into a flutter of eager expectancy; and they are prone to make 
the State's relations with the Vatican, rather than the strength 
of Catholicism among the people, the measure of the Church's 
prosperity in any country. This undue valuation of secular 
friendship has manifested itself, not with the happiest results, 
in recent years. The hope of obtaining some sort of political 
recognition by the Court of England has been a will-o'-the-wisp 
to the Vatican since the days of Napoleon. Twice, to please the 
British Government, Eome thrust her hand into Irish politics; 
first, in the matter of the Veto, when she desired to give the 
English Cabinet a voice in the choice of Irish bishops ; and, again, 
during the fiercest struggle of the Land League and Parnell times, 
when Leo XIII, at the solicitation of English influence, con- 
demned the Plan of Campaign and forbade Irish Catholics to 
contribute to a fund for the Protestant leader. Still more re- 
cently the Pope brought pressure to bear on the Catholic party 
in Germany, in order to sway their vote to support the Emperor's 
policy in a purely politico-economic question. We might easily 
construct a hypothetical case, in which some foreign Power would 
offer to establish an embassy at the Vatican and receive a Nuncio, 
on condition that the Pope would undertake to control, in some 
specified direction, the strength of the Catholic vote in America. 
Would Eome undertake to pay the price ? Everybody will answer 
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this question in his own sense. Personally, I would not trust the 
average ecclesiastical politician if exposed to this temptation; and 
there have been Popes who, if we may reason from their acts, 
would not have shrunk from the bargain. That Pius X could be 
persuaded to lend himself to such a scheme I firmly believe to 
be impossible. But the personal character of a Pope is a transitory 
factor in Eoman administration. 

Here a champion of the Protestant synods flings down his 
Nokth American Eeview and devoutly exclaims: "Verily the 
Lord has delivered them into our hands; here is a frank ac- 
knowledgment that the Eoman menace actually casts its sinister 
shadow over the Bepublic." Patience, friends, and let us examine 
all the forces in the situation. One of them, whose existence you 
have had the courtesy to acknowledge, is the intelligent loyalty 
of the great mass of American Catholics. 

The stick upon which the scarecrow of Vaticanism is con- 
structed is the false idea that Catholics are bound slavishly to 
obey the Pope in everything he pleases to command. We have 
seen that this is not Catholic doctrine. But, Protestants may 
reasonably reply, theory is one thing and practice is another. 
What if a Pope should again exceed his rights? The crucial 
question is whether your fellow countrymen could trust the Cath- 
olic conscience to stand for its rights in the face of Papal ag- 
gression. No student of history can doubt that, if occasion should 
arise, the conscience of American Catholics, in union with what, 
for want of a better name, we might call " the lay spirit," would 
not be found wanting. By " the lay spirit " I mean patriotism, 
the love of liberty and independence, the sense of justice and hatred 
of usurpation or oppression. This is the dual power which, in 
every age, has opposed, and ultimately defeated, churchmen who 
endeavored unduly to extend their authority over civil affairs. 
It was born ages before Luther and the Eeformation. Pope 
Boniface, who did not love it, and who described it from its ex- 
cesses rather than from its beneficent manifestations, grants it a 
very high antiquity; and he observed that it did not belong ex- 
clusively to the laity, for many of the clergy shared it. To this 
spirit we owe it that the claims of the Papacy as they stand in 
the Bull of Boniface have been trimmed down to the modest pro- 
portions which they wear in the teachings of Leo XIII. Is it 
possible for any intelligent person with a college boy's knowledge 
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of European history to fancy that any Catholic ruler, or any 
Catholic people, or any Catholic population of any country, would 
permit their political course to be dictated by Rome to the injury 
of their country's interests? When, for instance, the Pope de- 
nounced Magna Charta, did the Catholic Barons or the Catholic 
Archbishop tamely submit to his dictates ? When, somewhat later, 
another Pope espoused the claim of the Plantagenets to Ireland 
and Scotland against Bruce, the Irish and the Scots flouted his 
censures. In a very different age another Pope actively assisted 
Spain against Elizabeth; he gave his blessing to the great fleet 
invincible that was to crush the liberties of England. In 1588 
the English Catholics had no reason to love Elizabeth; but, when 
the Armada approached in the Pope's name, the Catholics of 
England, to a man, rallied round her. As Green says, all the 
most warlike counties were Catholic ; and when the stranger came 
the Catholic gentry led their tenantry to the muster of Tilbury; 
of the nobles and squires not one proved a traitor; the great 
Catholic lords brought their vessels up alongside of Drake, and 
when the bulldogs of the sea rushed upon their quarry they were 
led by stout old Howard of Effingham. In short, as Green tersely 
puts it, " the loyalty of the Catholics decided the fate of Philip's 
scheme." And grown-up persons shudder to think of what might 
have happened had William McKinley been a Catholic ! The 
histories of Prance and Germany would lose many a chapter if 
we were to tear out of them all the pages that record the resistance 
made by Catholics to the claims of Rome, when Eome was incom- 
parably more formidable on account of her political resources 
and interests than she is to-day. On the few occasions when in 
late years she did, on a greatly diminished scale, make essay to 
carry the conscience of a Catholic people the effort ended in dis- 
mal failure. Even docile Ireland proved intractable. The Veto 
project was killed by O'Connell and some other laymen who 
raised the country against it. In that agitation the Irish leader 
used an expression which is sure to be heard like a slogan if ever 
English-speaking people receive any political instructions from 
the Vatican: "We will take our religion, but we will not take 
our politics from Rome." That homely phrase is compendious 
history and safe prophecy. The attempt of the Pope during the 
Land League times failed in its purpose, but it struck the hardest 
blow ever given to the influence of the Irish clergy over the people. 
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If these things be done in the green wood, what would be done 
in the dry — in this country where the spirit of liberty and inde- 
pendence is the breath of our nostrils? It was very well known 
to American Catholics that, during the Spanish War, the sym- 
pathies of Eome were with our opponent. Our feeling on that 
point was, So much the worse for Eome! The Protestant min- 
ister who fancies that Papal sympathy with Spain would have the 
slightest influence on the patriotism of American Catholics knows 
his Catholic fellow countrymen only from books. I wish he had 
heard once or twice, as I have heard a hundred times, the curses 
not loud, but deep, with which Catholic laymen and even clergy- 
men received the story that an American prelate resident in Eome 
during the Spanish War contributed to a fund started there to 
present a ship to the Spanish Government. If my readers will 
permit me to relate a personal recollection of that time, I would 
recall a conversation that I had, when the war was imminent, 
with a staunch Catholic of Irish blood who held a commission in 
a State regiment. The subject was precisely the duty of obedience 
to the Pope. He said that he would obey the Pope in everything ; 
for, though at first sight he himself might not think that what 
the Pope ordered M'as right, yet, on second thought, he would 
see that the Pope was the better judge, and so he would accept the 
Pope's judgment in the matter. "Very well," I replied, "let 
us suppose that war will break out between us and Spain. The 
Pope will believe that the Catholic Church will suffer badly if 
Spain is beaten; so he will forbid all American Catholics, under 
pain of excommunication, to take part in the war. What will 
you do ? Throw up your commission ?" " What will I do ?" he 
snorted back. " I'll tell the Pope to mind his own blessed busi- 
ness — then go out and help to give the Dagoes ' Hail Columbia.' " 
And he did. There spoke the lay spirit, as it spoke in Bruce and 
Howard and a thousand others in the past. 

III. 

Our Protestant friends who have provoked this discussion have, 
in their own way, imitated the methods of cloistered theologians 
who, on the support of Boniface and other Popes, set themselves 
to spinning out of books and their own brains cobwebs to control 
the mighty forces of life. They have considered the question of 
Catholic loyalty after the fashion of the doctrinaire who, starting 
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from some narrow principle, more or less incorrect, ignores every 
other qualifying principle or fact, and in this way arrives at a 
theoretical conclusion upon which the facts take their revenge hy 
proving it to be ridiculous. The rulers of the Church frequently 
did not sufficiently discriminate between the constitution of the 
Church and the ideals and institutions of their own day. But by 
the process of living on and by the logic of facts, the spirit and 
essential supreme law of the Church's being obliged their suc- 
cessors to abandon the false or obsolete position: the divine en- 
dures, the human perishes. The old ideas and policies maintain 
themselves stubbornly, which gives color to the complaint that 
the Church is behind the age, as she is now said to be out of touch 
with democracy; and, indeed, it would seem that the ancient ideas 
of the age of absolutism and privilege still haunt her bureaucracy. 
But hopeful Catholics see in the lay spirit one of the Providential 
correctives for this human defect. American Catholics yield to 
none in their love for their Church. They love her so much, and 
they so thoroughly believe that her Founder endowed her with 
spiritual power entirely adequate to the discharge of her mission, 
that they listen reluctantly to the principle that she requires the 
support of the State to carry on her work. They believe that one 
of the achievements in store for American Catholicism is to demon- 
strate that the truest, best condition for the Church, in a world 
where neither statesmen nor churchmen are angels, is one of com- 
plete independence. They hope that, as a consequence of this 
object-lesson, future Papal teachings will exhibit no traces of the 
claim to the support of the secular arm for the spiritual interests 
of Him whose Kingdom is not of this world. 

American Catholics keenly resent anything that savors of the 
intrusion of worldly methods or worldly motives into the admin- 
istration of religious affairs. If the Protestant synods were in- 
spired by the cunning of Mephistopheles, instead of inveighing 
against the loyalty of Catholics, they would set themselves to en- 
courage Eome to coquette with our political men, to intrigue for 
political recognition of her Bepresentative, to show herself will- 
ing to trade the things of God for the things of Caesar. This 
would be the very shortest and surest way to hurt the spiritual 
authority of the Church in this country. 

There is, however, no danger that Eome will be misled by any 
unwise or designing individuals or coteries to make any false step 
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in this direction, as Sixtus V was deluded into believing that the 
English Catholics would rise against Elizabeth at his bidding 
just as soon as the first Spanish ship touched English soil. Eo- 
man administrators will not allow themselves to make any serious 
miscalculations of the national temper from the boundless docility 
of the hierarchy. Kome knows, for instance, exactly what the 
recent sudden rise in the volume of Peter's Pence means; and 
has no illusions that ecclesiastical honors conferred on the clergy 
are taken by the laity as a sign of love for our country and its 
spirit. It will take years before that spirit will enjoy any favor 
in the eyes of the Curia; for before the Curia can overcome its 
suspicions and distrust of us, it must liberate itself from the domi- 
nation of bygone ideals and open its eyes to the fact that if the 
Church is to win the future her victories must be won not in the 
salons and the chancelleries, but in the factories, the slums, the 
marts; not by silk-clad diplomatists, but by apostles among the 
people. 

Thoughtful men among us have been gladdened by the various 
measures of Pius X, which indicate that he sees the necessity of 
liberating the Church from the burden of useless forms that sur- 
vive in her machinery. Another measure is credited to Pius 
X, which will call forth the gratitude of Americans, even 
though it indirectly bears upon the relations between the 
Catholic Church here and the American people at large. This 
is his resolution to enforce in Italy his decree that the clergy 
imist spend an hour every Sunday and holiday throughout the 
year in teaching the catechism to their people. The internal 
welfare of the Church here, and her reputation before the 
country, require that she absorb and assimilate the great vol- 
ume of foreign Catholics which immigration is pouring on our 
shores, and by making them conscientious Catholics make them 
law-abiding citizens fit to enjoy and exercise American freedom. 
This duty to the State the Church is performing to the satis- 
faction of judicious public opinion. 

A Catholic Layman. 



